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but the difficulties which have arisen in General Franco's
territory are very efficiently suppressed, and the world
hears little of disputes between Falangists and Requet6s,
between Spaniards and Italians or Germans, between
the insurgent government and the mass of the people.
During periods of comparative inactivity, as through-
out the autumn of 1937, these political and national
differences become acute. The Falangists and the
Requetes are at least as antagonistic as Communists
and Anarchists, and their political ideals are as
incompatible. A recent report from the correspondent
of The Times suggests that neither the propertied
classes nor the Church form a sufficient basis for the
insurgents, and the authority of the latter is based on
official pressure rather than popular support.

The hold of the Church is not as great as Nationalist
propagandists would have it believed. I was struck
by the emptiness of churches and cathedrals in
Nationalist territory. But ecclesiastical bureaucracy
has blossomed out again after six years of rather
uncertain power. Evidence of this is seen in San
Sebastian, where women who appear on the beach
without stockings or knee-length bathing suits are
promptly placed under arrest.1

The mass movements of population have been very
significant. Whatever doubts Whitehall may have
had about the war, the peasants seem to have known
from the first that it was a foreign invasion. There
have been plenty of military revolts before, but the
people in towns and villages have never thought it
worth leaving their homes. There have been at least
four large-scale emigrations since the outbreak of the
1 The Times, Jan. 14, 1938.